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Agent Bolden and wife: The accused turns accuser 


SECRET SERVICE: 

‘Mr. Q’ Mystery 

Scanning his bodyguards before an 
appearance at Chicago’s McCormick 
Place one June day in 1961, John F. 
Kennedy spotted a Secret Service pin in 
the lapel of agent Abraham Bolden. The 
President stopped to chat, learned that 
Bolden had signed on eight months 
before, was stationed in Chicago, and 
loved his work. Impressed with the 
young Negro agent, JFK asked Secret 
Service officials to transfer him to the 
White House. 

It wasn’t long before the stocky for- 
mer Pinkerton man and Illinois State 
trooper took his post as the first Negro 
ever assigned to the Secret Service's 
prestigious Presidential detail. He spent 
35 days that summer guarding Mr. Ken- 
nedy in Washington and Hyannis Port, 
and impressed his fellow agents as a 
competent, hard-working recruit. Then 
Bolden returned to his specialty: roving 
undercover work against counterfeiters. 
Again, he got top marks— cracking rings 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago, and 
winning two commendations. 

Earlier this month, he teamed up 
with other agents in Chicago to arrest 
an eight-man gang wanted for counter- 
feiting $300,000 worth of travelers 


checks and U.S. savings bonds. It looked 
like another boost for Bolden. But last 
week the episode turned into one of 
the sorriest chapters in the proud history 
of the Secret Service. 

One of the counterfeiting suspects, 
Joseph Spagnoli Jr., a happy-go-lucky 
small-timer who boasts of 150 arrests 
and no convictions, went to the news- 
papers with a tantalizing tale of in- 
trigue. Three days after his arrest, he 
said, a Negro had offered to peddle him 
the full Secret Service report on the case 
for $50,000, and dangled as bait an 
obviously authentic scrap from the dos- 
sier. The Negro had called himself “Mr. 
Q,” and left a phone number. 

Checking Spagnoli’s tale, agents 
traced the telephone to a petty hustler 
named Frank Jones, who had a record 
of arrests for counterfeiting and was 
under indictment as a result of Bolden’s 
sleuthing. Jones admitted his role in the 
scheme Spagnoli had described, author- 
ities said, then named the Secret Serv- 
ice man who had supplied the material 
from the files— Bolden. 

‘Frame-Up’: Secret Service authorities 
in Chicago immediately suspended Bol- 
den, then clammed up about the affair— 
the first smudge of its kind on the 
agency’s 99-year record. But the ac- 
cused agent himself had plenty to say. 
Secret Service officials knew, he claimed, 
that he planned to tell the Warren 
commission about laxity in the protec- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy; they had framed 
him to seal his lips. 

By Bolden's account, agents guarding 
the President in Hyannis Port that sum- 
mer drank beer for breakfast, sometimes 
took three or four slugs of whisky before 
going on duty and used official cars for 
partying with women. At least once, said 
Bolden, he had to man a strategic post 
because the agent on duty couldn’t be 


found. And another time, he claimed, 
a superior told him: *T want you to 
know how I feel about you and how I 
feel that the service feels about you— 
you’re a nigger, you'll always be a nig- 
ger. So act like one.” 

Probes: Only the courts could judge 
the government’s case against agent 
Bolden, and only the Secret Service and 
the Warren commission could decide if 
there was any truth in Bolden's case 
against his fellow agents. At the week- 
end, the Warren panel was reported 
ready to probe stories that some off-duty 
members of the White House detail 
were drinking in the Fort Worth Press 
Club on the night before the President 
was killed in Dallas. And a commission 
member said investigators were consid- 
ering listening to Bolden as well. 

For the record, Bolden’s chiefs in 
Washington had nothing to say about 
him or his memories. But privately 
agents were seething over the scandal- 
coming as it did in the midst of rumors 
that Lyndon Johnson would like to turn 
the job of Presidential security over to 
J. Edgar Hoover's FBI. 



